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FOREWORD 

The general strategy for the population gurvey reported in the 
following pages had Its origins in a ploneeriiig study conceptualised 
and designed by W. McFarlane and J, A, Davis In 1970. The original 
effort vas initiated on behalf of a private junior college struggling 
for survival. Its purpose was to identify, if possible, a new student 
market to augment the college's traditional conitituency which changing 
times and circumstances had diminished almost to the point of no return 
The effort was successful and today the college operates with consider- 
ably more assurance as to Its future. 

The present study ^ like the first one^ may appropriately be 
designated a market aurvey. The client institution in the present 
instance, however. Is a public conununlty college concerned, not with 
survival j but with accountability to Its service area and better ways 
to serve It. The market survey strategy was adopted to measure and 
evaluate this concern. 

Though having common origins , the two surveys differ radically in 
scope and procedure, as well as compleKlty, The target population in 
the first Instance was constituted by high school juniors and seniors 
In the college's immedlati locality and a self-admlnlstered written 
questionnaire was used to survey the total population during classroom 
hours. In the current instance the target population was constituted 
by householJs in the service %V%^ a door-to-door personal Interview 
technique was used to survey a scientifically selected sample of these 
households to permit accurate estimates of selected values for the total 
population. g 
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In the first survey, approximately 60 comparatively simple questions 
were designed primarily to elicit suminary profiles of respondencs* socio- 
economic background, college aspirations^ and perceptions of (and attitudes 
toward) the client Institution, A brief review of the questionnaire for the 
present survey (see AppendlK) ^ as well as of the data derived from it (see 
text) j will quickly demonstrate the extent to which the presenC survey was 
expanded from the original model. 

Execution of the present project depended heavily on close and 
continuing cooperation between College of the Mainland (the client insti-- 
tution) and College Associates , Inc, (the primary contractor) with tech- 
nical assistance from survey specialists provided by Research Triangle 
Institute of Nor*^h Carolina. The authors of this report would like to 
chank all concerned for their Interest and support throughout the project* 

W* H, McFarlaue 
J- A, Davis 
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INTRODUCTION 

Given the current state of the art of population surveys, there 
would seem to be nothing particularly new or startling about the effort 
described in this report. What is exciting and. in fact, unusual about 
the effort, however, is <1) application of the household survey by an 
institution of higher educauion toward the objective of obtaining an 
"external evaluation" from the comnunity it serves, and (2) the develop- 
ment, management, and execution of the survey (In this case involving 
rather extensive interviews with representatives of some 1,800 house- 
holds in a scientifically seleGted sample) by the institution Itself, 
with relatively minor consulting assistance from sampling and survey 
specialists. 

This, then, is a report of how the College of the Mainland is viewed 
by the community it is mandated to serve. The report la also concerned 
with the extent and nature of the "market" potential In that community. 
By employing modern samplini prjcedures, it permits the development of 
the population estltnates that form the substance of the report. 

The College of the Mainland has a particular mandate to serve the 
population of the Mainland portion of Galveston County, Texas. This area 
coincides with the pupil attendance area of five Texas Independent school 
districts. The College of the Mainland External Evaluation Study sample 
design employed was a stratified two stage sample of households of this 
service area, or the five Texas independent school districts of Dickinson, 
Texas City, Hitchcock, La Marque, and Santa Fe, which consist of about 
29,000 households. Results of the study can be reported for each of the 
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five school districts, or for the area as a whole. This raqiiiremant was 
achieved in the sample design provided by Dr. David Bayless of the Research 
Triangla Institute (RTI) , by stratifying the households of the service area 
by the boundaries of the pupil attendance area of the five Independent 
school discricts. The households within each school district were then 
furthar stratified by the ethnic composition using block data of Che 1970 
U, Bureau of the Census. A random sample of about 500 households was 
selected from the households of each school district resulting In a total 
sample of 2i500 households. 

The total number of sample households that completed thm study 
questionnaire was 1,808, glvlnf in overall response rate of 72*3 percent* 
A more precise description of the sample design^ and the derived district 
sample weightSs is provided in Table A on the inunediately tallowing page. 

Data were collected using the personal Interview technique, Intsr- 
viewars were hired, trained, and supervised by the College staff, with 
ou'-slte assistance from Ms, Maisle van Scrlverj survey speeiiilist froari 
RTI, 

The data for the study were analyzed in accordance with the spe&lCi- 
cation of the sample design. This analysis involved weighting' the r^iponsei 
of each completed questionnaire based on the disproportionate sampling of 
households (a different percentage of sample households was selected fMra 
each school district), and the non^response of certain selected househQlds, 

The questionnaire itself (provided as an appendiK)i and an accompmying 
interview guldej was developed under the supervision of Dr, J. A* Davis and 
his staff at RTI, following smvsral meetings with key adminatrative staff 
©f the College In whlah the bssle decisions as to eontent priori tlms were 
developed. ^ I 
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In noting the data presented in this first general report^ there ate 
several cautloiig that must be observed by the reader. This has to do with 
possibla errors that can qualify findings tn a survey of this sort* 

One source of error that Is inevitable is the occasional interviewer 
failure either to obtain the correct data or to record it properly # 
Evidence of the eKtent of such error may appear as logical Inconilstencles 
in the data--e,g,, the report that a particular household member now in 
grade 10 expects to continue in school through the sixth grade. Such an 
error can also result from key'-stroke error as a keypunch operator copies 
from the questionnaire^ the entry thereon onto an IBM card for computer 
processing. Keypunching the data was performed by the College; cards 
provided RTI, where computations ware performed^ did fto+ shov evidence of 
100 percent verification, rnapection of the total data file generally 
reveals the probable exietence generally of a one to two percent detect- 
able error from inconsietencles or from an *'out-of-^range" punch (e*g#, an 
entry of 4 to record data that ean only be embraeed by categociee 1, 2, 
or 3 or an entry ahowlng the highest grade level attained by a household 
meffiber to bt ^'44-' ) . Occasionally, sucherrors may approach a value of 
four or five percent. 

Another inevitable source of error is sanpllng error* This is a 
matter of using a laniples or less than the entire population under study , 
for making estimates of the real values In a population that would appear 
if every member of the population were surveyed. The range of such error 
is a function of tht sampling gtrategy and assumptions, and th© siie of 
the aanple; this range of possible error can be computed for each value 
reported J but financial restriciions on the present study have not per- 
mitted such computations be made and reported. Thus, data reported 
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should be considered approximations, and, comparisons ol only slightly 
differing proportions for several fiubgroups of the population"©* g, , 
the proportions of the several racial groups who have heard of the 
College— should be interpreted with caution. 

The reader should also in mind that in the data that f©llow 

generalisations are sotnetimes made to houaeholdi Cotp a collection of 
related individuals reaiding at a single addresi), or are somitimea made 
to individuals * In all cases * the data depend on the response of the 
individual interviewed who represented the houaehold (e.g. , generally 
only one repreaentative of each houiehold was contacted)* For eKample, 
the Interviewee , was asked his or her opinion of the Co liege | and the 
interviewees, who were most frequently feniale heads of the household, 
gave their own Dpinions, and the opinions of othera in the household 
may be quite different. In some analyses reported , data are given on 
the characteristics of individuals as reported by the interviewee. In 
both cases* one is dealing frequently with perceptions rather than actual 
physical fact. For eKample, the levels of educational aspiration reported 
for individuals are moat correctly interpreted as the level of aspiration 
Che reapondent held for the particular individual. Table B on the 
following page provides the general Identity of the respondents repre- 
senting the houBeholds . 
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IDENTIFICATION OF RESPONDENTS TO THE SURVEY 



Identif ication Propo rtion in CategoTy 

Male Head of Household 23*9% 

Female Head of Household 61,2% 

Some Othfir Individual 5,7% 

Both Mal«- and Feinale Presetit and Raapondiiig 6*5% 
One or Both Heads plus Others Present and 

Responding 2,6% 

Identity Unknoum 0,1% 

100.0% 
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CH^TER I 
S tudy Ovari/lew 

This report eonstltutes one of a series ptapared for College of the 
Mainland under an AIDP Title 111 grant for the dsvalopniint of accounta-- 
bll±ty--based eduaatlonal syiteias* It Is concerned w^lth evaluation of the 
College'a accountablltty to its external conetltuanalas , I.e., with how 
well the College Is presently serving these conetltuenclei and whether 
Improvemanta might be In order , 

This approaeh to evaluation inwlves an Itiviitlgatlon of the Collaga's 
relationship with its lervlce area tn several dimensions. Firsts there is 
an eKaralnatlon of the College's role as a two-year poetsecondary Institutloii 
relative to seleeted damographla features of the aarvlea area such ue 
residency patterns, ethnic distributlonip educational chsraeteriatiQSp and 
oecupational features. Seconds there la a determination of the eKtent to 
which the coiranunlty is aware of the Collage and whether its programs and 
services are viewed as readily accesfilble to conununlty residents. Third, 
there is an investigation as to whether coomiunlty attitudes are generally 
positive or generally negative with raspect to the Collage as a local 
resource for educational advanoement , Finally, there is a look at general 
patterns of postsacondary educational aspirations which in effect describe 
the potential market Co which the College should alin its programs ^nd 
services. 

The outcomes of thle approach provide a broad overview of the College's 
accountability to its conetltuencies. Analyses and coiranentaries provide 
general verification of thosi areas In which the Collegei its programs, 
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and Its services are appropriately matched to neada, as wbII as clues 
to those aspects of its service role in which changts or improvements 
could lead to greater responsiveness* Where general findings indicate 
the need for more effective icrvlce In its areas appropriate guidelines 
are suggested. 

The remainder of this chapter presents a auimary of flndlnga for 
each of the four areas under Investigation* Suhatantlating evidence 
and related cofmentary for each set of findingB are then presented in 
the follDwlng chapters » reipectlvely entitled The CQllege and the Conro- 
unity, C ongnunlty Awareness i Ccmmunlty Attitudes ^ and Educational 
Aspirations ^ Data aunffliarles In these chapteri ihould be interpreted 
by recourse to the question, or quettionss on ¥fhich they are based 
(see Appendix) p as well aa to the conteKt in which the queition appears 
in the survey, for this la frequently the only way to gauge the real 
rneaning of the distribution of responses. Also, iince these suranaries 
were selectively derived frDm coinpiiiterl^ed tabulations ojE original 
responses, referenee should be made to these original tabulstloni as 
necessary. Each data eununary appearing in the text identlflM the 
survey questions or questions, from which the distribution of reaponaea 
was tabulated I and also provides a reference to a aeparate vclume of 
computerised data print-outs from which the textual suamarlts were 
derived p 

SuTOiary of Findings 

In general j the survey confirms that the College Is presently 
serving Its constituencies effectively. The College- s role ae a two^ 
year postsecondary institution Is appropriately matched to pertinent 
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demographic features of the service area; and It is presently thm domlR^ 
ant educational itistitutiQn for serving postiseondary educational inttr-- 
mBtm, There la a high level of awareneas of the College -e praaenct, 
PrevalUng coinraunlty attitudes are generally poattlve concertilng the 
College as a local resource for educational advancemint , and resldtnta 
apparently look to it as the agency which should take the lead In pro- 
viding additional J sometlmiS innovative, educational progrMns and ser- 
vices* In general^ the College seems to have an ynusually strong 
relationship with Its cotnittuntty* 

There are aotte areas, howeverp in which additional effort to Improve 
the Collegers Image and eervlce, or to anticipate svolvlng neede, may bm 
called for. Though awareness of the College la highi there are miKed 
percaptioni as to Its accessibility t Though attitudes are generally 
posltivep there is a feeling that the quality of its programs could be 
improved, particularly in the college transfer area* Some effort to 
initiate new servlcea and to reach out to Its potential market may be 
in order. 

The potential raarkec for postsecondary education in the College's 
service area seems especially promising. It conilsts of an estimated 
27|365 individuals, or abo^jt 3l»2 percent of the total population In 
the service area. About two- thirds of those indicating postsecondary 
plans or Interest also indicated College of the Mainland as their 
preferred institution. 

This market breaks down Into three distinct groups i (1) those in 
grades 1-12, for whom postiecondary asplratloni were reported by houae- 
hold respondents I (2) those now out of ichool, but reported as having 
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plans to at tend a post secondary Inititution wlthlii the next five years; 
and (3) those now out of school, but who are p#r£€tved by household 
reapoiidents as being eapablc of benefitting Ctcm farther schooling. 
The ilze and pertinent characteristics of each of theee groups are 
extensively analyzed In Chapter V, 

Specific approaches to improvettents In image, service and related 
eonciTtis will obviously requtre further careful stutlvi poeslbly involving 
further analysis of eKlstlng data as well as folloi«^up studlas initiated 
by the Collegt on Its omi* 1^1 th reapect to the findings of this report, 
howeveiCs the problein of ffllKed parceptiona as to accisiibility may simply 
be a problem of public rilations* Any response to concerns for quall^ 
tative iinproveoants ©r progrMi sxpansion will hav€ to contend with the 
apparent resistance of the raajorlty of respondents to paying for a 
correapondlng IncreaBe in cost through increaied taices< 

Wth respect to its potential niarkat, the College should consider 
how it might more effect ivaly present Itself as m attractive opportunity 
for in-school aspirants, with amphasia. upon the tangibls advantages of 
two--year career education^ and on the practicality in many instances 
of etitering a four^yaar collega career through college transfer programs. 
Also I the Collage might profitably devote furthar study to identifying 
more specifically th^ intentions of those who expect to continue their 
education within the nent five yearSj as well as to those who. feel they 
could benefit frott further study but have no particular plans tfr this 
time* 
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CHAPTER II 
The College and the Community 

Though visual impressloTis of the service area In which College 
of the Mainlttid Is loeawd readily classify It In ttfraa descriptive 
of the southeast Texas petro^ chemical region, more Impersonnal 
itatlstlcjj. aunmiafles do not clearly differentiate It from hundreds 
of other urbanising localities on the frlngei of metropolitan 
centers with substantial concBiitrstiona of heavy Industry, In 
other wordsi there la no reason to suppose from an eKaniinatlon of 
pertinent statistles that there are special soclo--ee0nomlc conditions 
and cerreaponding educational needs that require sotne thing more than 
a typical pattern of community colltg© education for adaquate coverag< 
of typical postaecondary educalional needs,' The follpwlng autmnarles 
of realdenay patterns, ethnic distribution ^ oecupatlonal statuSp and 
educational characteristics Illustrate the point. 

Data concerning length of residence, types of housing occupied, 
and condition of housing tend to confirm visual Impressions of the 
service area as a solid comiBunlty of houieholds in the mainstream of 
American residential life* Such comnunltles are one of the major type 
of areas where the community college has rather typically flourished, 

"It should be obierved, how€\?6r, that socio-economic data sought for 
and derived from the survey are selective. Analyses of mora compre- 
hensive data may disclose variations from normal patterns, 
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Table 1 below summarlzeB data for length of residence of all 
hoiisehold respondents In the service area, based on population 
estimates from the sample population. 



Table 1 

Respondents Living at Current Address 
for One to Five Y#ars or More 



No. of Years at 

No. of HDuseholda Current Addfess Percent of Total 

5999 1 20-9 

1742 2 6a 

1420 3 4,9 

1527 ^ 5.3 

17615 5 or more 61.3 

447 Other or Unknovm 1.5 



Sources Question hx Variable 002* 



100.0 



*Thls and similar references for tesctual data Identify the 
coinputerlzed print outs from which all textual data are 
derived . 



ThuSp Che sarvlee area is generally characterised by a fairly stable 

2 

population, CompleTnentary statistics show that of the above households 

living at their present addresses for less than five years, the 

majority have lived elsewhere In the service area for at least a. year 

or more. Only 16,9 percent have lived outside the district in the 
3 

past five years. 



^Variable 003. 
3 

Variable 004, 21 
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Table 2 below shows distribution of houeehold respondents by 
type of housing occupied. 

Table 2 
Type of ResldenGa Occupied 



No, oi Houiaholds Type of Residence Percent of Total 

26382 Private Home or 

Apartfflent 93.4 

819 Public Houilng 2*8 

1039 Other 3.7 

99.9* 

Source: Question BF; Varlablti 256 

*Perctntagea sometlmea total allghtly less (or more) than 100.0 
because of rounding to the first decimal place * 



It is clearly evident that the service areai In addition to having a 
comparatively stable population * la overwhelmingly a conmurilty of 
privately owned or rented housing* Less than three percent of the 
houaaholdi reside in public housing. The 3,7 psrcent shown as "Other" 
also live in private housing — either trailer homes > garage apart^ 
mentis or rooms/apartnients In private homes. Moreoveri the general 
physical eondltlon of most housing Is largely excellent or good, as 
Table 3 below shows: 
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Table 3 

Physical Condition of Residences 



No. of HQuseholda Physical Condition Percent of Total 

21024 EKcellent or Good 73.1 

5243 Minor Repair 18.2 

2136 Major Repair 7.4 

269 Unsound or Other 0.9 

86 Not Reported 0,3 

99.9 

Source: Question BP, Variable 257 



Tn sum, both vlaual Impressions and related itatlatics comblna 
to suggest that College of tha Mainland la loeated In an area whose 
resident population is committed to the values of a stable and 
responsible community life. Among such valuas, of course , are, those 
invQlved in education ^ with particular emphasis on the advantagta of 
postsecondary education. It would thus appear^ and subsequent evidence 
will tend to conflimJi that College of the Mainland's role In contribut- 
ing to the realization of educational values In the overfall coimnunity 
life is both appropriate and essential. 

Ethnic Distribution 

Table 4 below shows ethnic distribution of the population according 
to households. This Jlstrlbujfelon also helps to confirm general itnpres*- 
slons of the service area as an urbanising locality on the fringes of a 
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large metropolitan center, with the added dimension that it can now 
be seen mare clearly as predoniitiantly white. 

Table 4 

Ethnic Distribution by Household 



No, of Houaeholds 
21,526 
5,959 
1,769 
416 

Source! Question BE, 



Ethnic Group 

White 

Black 

Mescican/ American 
Other or Unknown 

Variable 255 



Percent of Total 

72,7 

20,5 

6.0 

0,7 
99,9 



Though ethnic minorities ara a comparatively small percentage of total 
households^ the College appears ro make particular efforts to be 
reaponsive to their educational interests and la accommodating to 
their sensitivities. As will be seen in a succeeding chapter on 
community attitudes, a substantial majority of all respondente rate 
the College's social climate for their own ethnic group as "comfortable 

Occupational Status 

Table 5 below shows that households in the service area are 
characteriEed by eoncentrations of workers in prof easional/taehniealp 
clerical, craftsmen, operatives and services categories. The remainder 
are distributed In such categories as managers/officials, sales 
personnel, and private household workers* Farmers and farm managers 
are a miniscule portion of the labor force, 
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Table 5 

Occupations of Household Members 



No* of Household 

Member s Occupation Percent of Total 

31,773 No Response — (Aasumed 

Not of Working Age) 36,1 

9* 014 Prof . /Technical 10. 2 

56 Farm/Farm Manager 0,1 

3 , 67 3 Managere/Of f iclals 4 . 2 

7,120 Clerical 8.1 

2,U9 Sales 2.4 

7,083 Crafcamen 8*0 

5 1 019 Operatives 5,7 

947 Private Household Workers 1,1 

6,545 Service 7,4 

164 Farm Laborers 0*2 

4,967 Other Laborers 5.6 

8,157 Housewife 9*6 

605 Military 0,6 

721 Occupation Not Reported 0,8 

99,9 

Sources Question K, Variables 063-069. 



To the extent that the distribution of occupations reflects job skills 
required In the area, it would appear that College of the Mainland's 
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career trainiiig programs ape thfcirely congenial with the kinds of 
e^lls which the area predoTOinantly requires. The extirit to which 
there la an adequate inatch between specific kinds of career programs 
and specific kinds of skllla Is, of course, a continuing reqiilrement 
at the College for review and adjustment- 

In terms of actual employment. Table 6 below shows the dlstrlbu^ 
tion of houiehold meniberg by work status (employed/uneinployed^ etc.)* 



Tablt 6 

Work Status of Wousehold Members 



No, of Household 

Members Work Status Percent of Total 

28^385 No Kesponse 

(Assumed Not of Working 

Age) 32.2 

34,401 Employed 39* 1 

19,642 Unemployed 22*3 

5,620 Retired 6.4 



Source: Questions I and J; Variables 049-062. 



lOO.O 



Thus, almost 40 percent of the population la eattoated to be employedt 
while about 6 percent are retired, The estlmatt ol 22 percent umrap^ 
loyed may be Inflated, when compared with separate uneniployinent 
data, or in this inatmn^es It osy include, for eKaniple, Individual! 
with a customary aeeupatlon but who are currently in school j> on pregnancy 
l^ave, or otherwise not working » seeking work. 
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Educational Characteristics 

The respondents were asked to report on the highest grade level 
obtalnad by each member of their household. Table 7 shows the clistri* 
button of household members by highest grade attained and by age. 

Of the various data shovm in Table 7^ of greatest Interest for 
sunnnary purposes is that, on the matter of educational attainment , 
almost 4 percent of the population is estimated to have completed 
more than four years of college, and an additional 5 percent havs 
completed four years of postsecondary education. An additional 12 
percent have one or more ye^i of postsecondary education, and about 
25 percent have graduated from high school* 

Other data may be eKtrapolated from the table. For example , of 
the portion of the population that is 25 years of age or older ^ 15^177 
Individuals (or 32*5 percent of the population in this age group) 
have not completed high school. ; 16^337 (or 35.0 percent) have attained 
a high school diploma^ while the remaining 32.5 percent have on^ or 
more years of postsecondary education. 

Postsecondary education appears to be a significant activity among 
households In the service area. Table 8 below shows slightly over one- 
third of the households have had one or more members enrolled in 
postsecondary education in the past five years. 
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labia 8 

Proportion of Households with One to Five Members 
Enrolled In Postsecondary Education in the Past Five Years 



No. of Household 
Members in PSE Percent of Total 

0 63,5 

1 23.5 

2 9,1 
3 to 5 2.0 

Not reported 1.9 
Source I Question AGj Variables 144*150 



100.0 



Tabla 9 below reveals that the primary purpose for enrolling in 
poatseeondary education was to earn a college degree or tranafer credits 
Other significant purposes were to take special Interest couries or 
learn Job skills* A few others were concerned with senior citiEens 
programa or GEDj and the remainder is llatid as "Other," 
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Estimates of Enrollment in PSE Over The 
Past Five Years for Various Reasons 



Estimated No. 


Purpose 


Percen"fc 


6029 


College Degree or Transfer 
Credit 


42.1 


3579 


Special. Interest Courses 


25.0 


3445 


Job Skills 


24.0 


1062 


Othec 




204 


Senior Citizens 


1.4 


10 




0.1 


14329 




100.0 



Source I Question AK, Variablts 169-174 



Moreover J College of the Mainland was the primary institution serving 
these enrollees and their various needs* Table 10 below shows that cloee 
to two- thirds had attended College of the Mainland i with the remainder 
mostly attending four-year in-state colleges * and a few others as well. 
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Tabla 10 
EstiTnates of Attend.-^nce Among 
Various Types o£ Institutions 



Estimated No. 


Institution or Type 


Percent 


8999 


College of the Mainland 


63.2 


2123 


Four-year, In-state 


22.2 


1385 


Other Comniunity Colloged 


9.7 


510 


Four- year J out-of-state 


3.6 


182 


OtKei: 


1.2 


13199 




99.9 



Source i Question Variables 151-156 

In generals then^ educational characterietice generally eonfim 
the cornpatibility of the College's role as a conraiunity-oriented 
Institution, and particularly demonatrate that a significant number 
of residents make use of the school as a resource to pursue the various 
dimensions of their educational Interests * Combining this svldence 
with prior demographic and occupational characteristics of the communityi 
it seems beyond question that the College ^ its programs and services are 
appropriately matched to community needs. 
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CHAPTER III 
CoTiOTUnity Awareness 

Evan though the avidence may demonstrate an appropriate match 
between the College and Its commun.ityj one should also determine to 
what ©Ktent there is general anirenesa that the Ccllege is in fact 
there to serve the community* Obviously^ there must ba a considerable 
degree of awareness simply in terms of current enrollTTient 5 those who 
have taken courses there, and those who plan to go there in the future* 
The more general question is whether Individual awareness is also char^ 
acteristic of the community ai a whole; alsr, whether auch awareness is 
accompanied by a general belief as to accessibility, In terms of entrance 
requirements I costs and chances of succeeding In college programs * 

It is emphasized that this chapter deals , in the main, with per- 
ceptions of resppnden tg , not of household members* Thus, the character^ 
Istlcs of the respondents are critical to proper interpretation of the 
responses. For these purposes ^ it should be noted that the respondento 
Identified themselves as follows: 61,2 percent wete the female head of 
the household; 23.9 percent were the male head of the household; 5*7 per- 
cent were some other individual; and 9*2 percent of the reepondents were 
one of several individuals variously present and responding j or whose 
identity was unknown. 

As previously reported , almost two- thirds had lived at their current 
address for five yeari (or more) ; two^thlrds reported graduation from high 
school (though only about one-fifth had graduated from a high school in 
the survey dlitrlct)* 
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General Awareness 

Responsfis fiom thn sample population Lndicate that general 
communlcy awareness Df the. College Is almost total. A particularly 
Interesting point is that distance from the College ia not a factor, 
since the level of awareness is about the sajM regardless of the 
particular district within the service area.^ 

Table 11 below Indicates that awareness has come about through a 
variety uf contacts. The most prevalent type of contact by far is Tnall 
or public media. A significant majority of respondents have had family 
members or friends take courses there. A smaller percentage, though 
still significant, has taken one or more courses there. Ma.iy other 
types of contact were reported (e.g., through high school, word of 
mouth, etc.) though none ware as prevalent as thosa listed below. 



Table 11 
Contact with the College 



Type of Contact Percentage of Household Respondents 

Through Taking Credit Courses 

Respondent 2^2 6 
Family member or 

friends of respondent 58.^ 

Through Taking Non-credit Courses 

Respondent 17. S 
Family ptember or 

friends of respondent 52.9 

Through the Mall 79 _ 3 

Through Public Media 7O.6 

Source: Question U, Variables 093-100 
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Variable 093. Proportion of households where respondent has heard of 
College of the Mainland is 98.3 percent, with very slight variations 
among districts. 
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Moreover, nearly 60% o§ the household respondents have actually been 
on campus.^ About one in eigh^. of the respondents have taken credit 
courses there ^ and almost one In five have taken npn-credlt courses 
there, (see Table 11 above). Other reasons reported for visiting the 
campus are fairly distributed amoug such items as workshops, special 
events s enrollment information^ use facilities, attend theater, senior 
citizens, transport friends , or merely to sightsee. 
Percep t ions of Accessibility . 

There appear to be fairly accurate perceptions concerning entrance 
requirements to College of the Mainland. In Table 12 below, percentage 
of responses are given to survey qu^tions asking respondents to Identify 
various types of requirements which "night apply to entrance into credit 
programs and non^^credit courses. 

Table 12 

Perceptions of Accessibility i 
Proportions of Respondents Believing Selected Entrance Requirements 
Exist for Credit and Non-'Credit EnrQllment 



Type of RBquirement 


Credit Program: 
Pet. Response 


Non-Credit Courses 
Pet. Response 


H.S, Grad. or GED 


77.3 


10.0 


Satisfactory Test Scores 


5.6 


4.3 


Be 18 or over 


0.1 


1.1 


No RequlremenC 


2.5 


40.7 


Don ' t Know 


12.1 


15.7 


Other 


1.9 


5.1 


No Response 


0.5 


23.1 




100.0 


100.0 



Source: Questions X and Variables llO-'li? 

ERIC ^^^^^ 102- 34 
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Though actual numbers may be small, It would seem desirable that 
misconceptione or lack of Imowledge about entrance requirements be elim- 
inated insofar ae possible, especially for non'-credlt courses. 

Perceptions of accessibility in teffis of costs for attending appear 
to be considerably less accurate. Respondents were asked '"How much does 
it cost to go to College of the Mainland?" for full-cime study (for 
credit) for one teoij and for a special or non-credit course or class* 
Table 13 below gives percentage responses for corresponding ranges of 
cost in each category. 



Table 13 

Perceptions of Accessibility 
Eetiinates of Cost 



$ Costs for Full- 
Tlme Study per term 


Pet. 

Response 


$ Costs for 
Non-Credit Courses 


Pet, 
Response 


0-24 


7.8 


0-4 


1.0 


24-49 


18.0 


5-9 


37.2 


50-74 


17.4 


10-14 


10.8 


75-99 


7.0 


15-24 


8.2 


100-499 


18.5 


25-49 


11.6 


More than 500 


4.4 


More than 50 


10.4 


No ^response 


26.9 


No reiponse 


20.9 




99.9 


100.1 



Source; Question 2^ Variables 118-'119 

it would appear that less than a tnajorlty cited a reasonable esti- 
mate of the cost per term for full-time study. About one-third appear 
to believe that eosts are considerably higher than they actually are 
(i,e#i more than $75 per term). The aami fieneral pattern Is evident for 
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non~credlt study, though In this case almost 40% did believe costs for 
such courses were under $10, That fact that 20%"3Q% of those questioned 
could not, or would not, respond to either question may be a minor cause 
for concern. 

One can only speculate as to the reasons why perceptions of cost 
tend to be somewhat high, on the one hand, or totally lacking on the 
otherj but In any case such perceptions auggegt the Collega should con- 
aider ways to Increase awareness that fijli-tiraa or non-^credit study at 
COM is, in fact, an educational bargain* 

Finally, respondents were asked to rate the difficulty of completing 
college transfer and job skill programs at College of the Mainland, Table 
14 below indicates that perceptlone are divided approKlmately 50-25 as 
to difficulty or ease, respectively, of complttlng college transfer 
work, with another 25% expressing m opinion (i.e,, dldn*t know), Con-^ 
cerning job skill programs, about 40% believe it la at Isaat fairly 
difficult to get through them; approKlmately ofie--thlrd think it is easy, 
and another 25% do not know* 



Table 14 



Perceptions a£ Accessibility 
Difficulty of Completing Programs 



Type of Program 



Difficult 



Parctntaga Response 
Fairly Difficult 



EMBy D on't Knew 



Callegs Transfer 



42,7 



28.0 



22.0 



Job Skill 



3.6 



36.3 



33.3 



25*0 



Sources Question AB» Variables 123-124 
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It is advisable to take s cautious attitude In interpreting the patterns 
of these responses. On the one hand, a large number of reapondents may 
be saying that they believe the sort of education offered by College of 
the Mainland could be beyond them. On the other hand, at least some of 
them may be eKpresslng a degree of admiration (or its reverse) for thh 
rigors of college level study. In this study. It is assumed that the 
fooier is more likely the case and that the College may wish to consider 
appropriate ways in which to encourage hesitant individuals to try their 
hand in courses offered at the College 

To recapitulate, there is a high level of awareness of the College 
but perceptions of accessibility are mlKed. Almost everyone in the 
College's service area appears to know of the College, and a majority 
of household respondents have actually been on campus. There appears 
to be reasonably accurate understanding of entrance requirements, but 
less so of costs. And a prevailing attitudft in a substantial number 
of households appears to be that it is difficult or fairly difficult 
to complete college transfer or job skill programs there. 
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CIIAPTER IV 
Community Attitudes 
In an effort to determine how well the College Is generally regarded 
In Its service area^ the survey Included questlona to elicit definite 
responses about such matters as the quality of programs, racial climate, 
changes or improvements that respondents would like to iee, and respon- 
sibilities for supporting increased costs. Also Included were a, number 
of open-ended questions which allowed respondents to phrase their own 
answers to such matters as what the College does best, how they would 
describe the College, how they would like to see it change, what former 
students liked best and least about the College, and the quality of the 
teaching laculty. Summaries of the definite responses are provided bslow* 

Again, the reader la cautioned that the data to be reported do not 
represent a random sample of tha population of the Mainland portion of 
Galveston County, but of a random sample of households as represented 
by the respondents, who are generally the male or female head of the 
household* 

Att itudes on Quality . 

Table 14 below reveals the extent of positive and negative attitudes 
toward college transfer^ Job skilly and non-credit courses or programs 
on the part of household respondents > 
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Table 15 

Comnunity Attitudes i 
Quality of Courses 



Percentage Response 

Type of _Cour_se Positive Negative Neutral Other/No Reapons 

Non-Cradit 65*7 29.4 3,2 1.8 

Job Skill 62.2 30.4 5.4 2.0 

College Transfer 59.1 33.0 5.3 2.6 

Source I Question AA, Variables 120-122 



Though the majority response is positive for all three types of 
couraef , there may be cause for concern that positive attitudes toward 
quality are about the same or perhaps a little less for job skill and 
college transfer than for non-^credit courees; and that negative responsei 
in all threfe areas are given by about three out of every ten respondents. 

RaclaX Climate. 

Tdble 15 below shows percentage responses to a question which asked 
for the respondents personal opinion on the congeniality of the social 
climate at College of the Mainland for members of his/her o^ race. 
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Table 16 

Community Attitudes i 
Social Climate for Members Own Race 



Percentage Response 



Type of Response 


White 


Black 


MeKlcan-American 


Other 


Comfortable 


70.7 


89.2 


76.9 


40.3 


Doti't Know 


24.9 


6.2 


13.6 


59.7 


Less Than Comf orUable 


1.9 


1.7 


3.4 


0.0 


Qult& Uimftomfor table 


0.9 


1.1 


0.7 


0.0 


No Response 


1.6 


1.7 


3.4 


0.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source 2 Question AE^ Variable 137 



The moat interesting feature of this analysis is that rainoritlea are 
more positive (and certain) in their responses than are regpondants from 
the white majority* There appears to be relatively little negative con- 
cern on this matter among any of the ethnic groups; in fact since only 
4% of the households responded negatively to the question the numbers are 
too small for statistically significant meaning. 

Attitudes on Changes or Improvements 

Respondents were asked to identify from among a number of possibi- 
lities, changes or ioiprovementa in the College which would be of varying 
degrees of interest to them (^reat^ some or none). Table 17 below lists 
those changes or improvements for which a majority of raspondents indi- 
cated great interest. 
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Table 17 



Coiwnunlty Actltudsai 
Changes or Improvamants of Great Interest 



Type of Change or Improvement 



Pcty Response 



Helping Industry Provide On-The-Job Training 



64.0 



Establishing a Career Information Center 



55*9 



Improving quality of course offerings for those 

students planning to transfer to a senior aollege 



54.3 



Adding a new job-training program 



52,6 



Expanding range of course offerings for students 
planning to transfer to a senior college 



52,4 



Source: Question BC, Variables 243-254 

Other options included enlarging opportunities for students to attend 
from out of the areai build additional vocational-technical facilities; 
add more special interest courses i enpand cultural aatlvltleai offer 
additional courses off campus ; and make public schools, their programs 
and faailities, open to the general public after regular hours. None 
received more than a 45% expression of great interest. 

The strongest Interest seems to be in college/lndustry cooperation 
in on-^the-Job training. It is also interesting to note that the top two 
both call for greater college involvement with the cooffliunity at large. 

But perhaps the most significant responses concern the quality and 
range of college transfer courses. The fact that a majority of respon- 
dents expressed great interest in changes or Improvements for such courses 
should be of particular concern* in view of the additional fact that 
respondents also rank the quality of college transfer courses lower than 
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Attitudes Toward Cost 

Though the tvidenca Indicates that the coranunity is generally 
intereated in seeing the College take the lead in providing new or 
improved educational services, oi» cannot assume that the community is 
also willing to bear the higher costs that would necessarily result* A 
question- on attitudes toward reeponsibillty for costs , independent of 
the foregoing question on added or improved services, was Included in 
the survey* It asked hypothetically whether increased costs for courses 
and programs at the College should be borne by the student (through 
tuition and fees), the local taKpayer, or the state taxpayer. Table 18 
below shows the distribution of responses. 



Table 18 

Community Attitudes i 
Responsibility for Operational Support 



Percentage Reaponse 



Source of Support 


Yes 


No 


No Opinion 


No Response 


Increase Tuition 


63.2 


26.2 


8.7 


1.9 


Inerease State Taxes 


32.2 


34.4 


11.2 


2.2 


Increase Local Taxes 


26.1 


60.5 


11.1 


2.3 


Source: Question AF, 


Variables 139- 


•141 







Clearly, respondents reflect typical resistance to further Increases in 
taKes i« what is essentially a local public service, though a few more 
would be willing to have state taxes Increased than local taxes • 



In sumiing up, it should be noted that the variety of attitudlnal 
responses in the foregoing tables do not always lend themselves to broad 
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generaliiatlons of a positive or negative character. Obviously , the 
most positive attituds concerns the social cltoata insofar as race 
relations are concernadi those who would normally have the most reaeen 
to feel particularly sensitive on the issue ara precisely those who 
characterized the climate in very positive terms. Other than that^ 
one would have to say that while a majority of respondents think well 
of the quality of College courses , a significant minority are not that 
much impressed I and that while a majority have great Interest In improve 
ment and eKpanslon in certain areas , there is hardly broad support for 
paying consequent Increases in costs through taxes* 
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CHAPTER V 

Educational Aspirations; A Projection of Market Potential 
The foregoing chapters have dealt primarily with College of the 
Mainland's current relet ionshipa with Its service area. Major points 
considered were the College's role as a conununity service institution 
in relation to selected eennnunity characteristics | conununity awareness 
of Che College and perceptions 0! its accessibility; and community 
attitudes toward the College as a local resource for educational 
advancemtnt . 

This chapter endeavors to bring into focus the eKtent to which 
College of the Mainland figures into the aspirations of community 
residents in their projection of future educational goals. Two sub- 
groups are the primary subject of analysis in this respect 2 those 
still in schools and those not now in school who give some indication 
of planning additional study or at least are perceived as being able 
to benefit from further study. 

Several survey questions were designed to elicit information in 
these dimensions. Respondents were first asked to identify those 
members of their household still In school and to indicate their 
highest grade level escpectancy. Then, where a grade level eKpectancy 
higher than 12 was Indicated, respondents were asked where they would 
(a) like or (b) eKpect thftlr children to go for education or training 
mftM High school. Third, respondents were asked to identify any other 
household members (other than those already named, or those now in 
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posteecondary education) who might take poatsecondary education courses 
In the next five years* Respondents were also asked to Identify any 
members of their household not now In school (a) who might enter 
(or reenter) postsecondary education In the next five years, or (b) 
who, though not now planning to return to school * felt they could 
benefit from further education or training. 

Responses to these questions, and selected characteristics of 
the individuals named, are treated here as indications of the potential 
market for the College. Where appropriate, this market Is examined In 
terms of each district, as well as for the service area as a whole. 

Potential Market i Overview 

To provide a structured analysis of the potential market, this 
chapter has been divided into sections which deal successively with 
(1) postsecondary education aspirants still in school, (2) those out 
of school who may enter postsecondary education in the next five years, 
and (3) those out of school who are not planning to go, but are per- 
ceived as being able to benefit from further schooling. Questionnaire 
responses for each of these categories are briefly summarized in the 
following paragraphs of this section and are then treated more eKten- 
sively In succeeding sections, 

Tn-school aspirants . Based on project ions from the household 
sample, there appear to be an estimated 12,341 individuals in the 
service area now in grades 1-12 who may later attend college. When 
asked to Indicate generally what levels of educational aspiration were 
held for such individuals, from 60 to 70 percent of the respondents 
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in thA sample replied, in effect, "four years or more of college/' 
On the other hand, when asked to select an institution, by natne or 
type, which they Would like their in-school household members to 
attend, almost half selected College of the Mainland, about the same 
number indicated preference for a four-year institution, and a few 
suggested some other two-year (or less) institution. Responses by 
district reveal that positive responses to College of the Mainland 
were highest in Santa Fe and Texas City, and lowest in Dickinson. 

As subsequent conmientary will indicate, the foregoing summary 
suggests that while high aspirations reflect a traditional social 
bias towards the four-year college or university as an ideal, when 
confronted with the need to make specific choices. College of the 
Mainland fares very well indeed among household respondents In the 
service area* In fact, the data, indicate that as the time of possible 
entrance of In-school aspirants into postsecondary education approaches, 
College of the Mainland increasingly becomes the institution named. 
Furthermore, it does not seem that this choice is significantly related 
to those whose school records indicate lower levels of achievement, 
since reported grade point averages for College of the Mainland 
aspirants are a shade higher than those reported for fuur-year college 
aspirants. 

When Che foregoing aspirations are analyzed in terms of racial 
background, both whites and blacks divide in approximately equal propor^- 
tions between College of the Mainland and a four-year college as a 
preferred institution. On the other hand, a larger proportion of 
Mexican-^erican households reported College of the Mainland as a choice 
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Out-Qf-ichoQl, may enter . Baaed on projectioirii from +he household 
sample, there appear to be an estimated 6,900 Individuals not now In 
school who may enter pp^teecondary education In the neKt five years* 
Nearly 80 percent of this group appear likely to choose College of the 
Mainland as the Inatitutlon at which to enroll. The largeet age group, 
in teras of absolute numbers. Is in the 26-45 range* And again, more 
Mexlcan-^ericans (almoat 90 percent) Identify the College as their 
preferenee than do whites or blacks. More than half are employed * 
with nearly 90 percent engaged in full-time jobs. The occupational 
categories to which the College seems to appeal moit frequently are 
professional and technical, clerical and kindred, sales, service (other 
than private household) and housewives. Predominant objectives are 
to learn or improve job skills, or to obtain a collage degree. The 
most frequently given reason for choosing the College Is its proKlmity 
and convenience, 

Otffc-of -school, c ould benefit. Based on projections from the 
household sample, there appear -to be- an estimated 8^000 additional 
Individuals not now in school, but for whom household respondents feel 
further education would be a benefit. Analyses by age, race and 
employment status for this group Indicate that their characteristics in 
these respects generally agree with those reported for out-of-school 
aspirants who may enter within the neKt five years* The predominant 
interests of those among this group who identify College of the Mainland 
as a preferred choice are job skills and special interest (avocational) 
courses. Though this group cannot be regarded as having definite 
plans to enter (or reenter) poats«©ndary education^ the data Indiaate 
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thats In gentral;, about 60 percent are likely to do so. 

Summary , Tha service area for College of the Mainland appears 
to contain over 27 » 000 Indlviduala with some degree of postieeondary 
educational aspirations, Aboirfc two-thirds of these can be projected as 
having definite interests in College of the Mainland, i.e., about 
18,000 individuals — 0 peraant of whom are still in school, 25 per- 
cent of whom are not now in school but may continue within five years, 
and 30 percent of whom are out of school but perceived as being capable 
of benefiting from further education. Generally, Texas City appears to 
he the most favorably dlspoa^ toward College of the Mainland and 
Dicjcinson the least. 

Educational Aspirations Of ot For In-School Household Members 

Where In-school kousehold members are concerned, It is clear 
that household respondents think primarily in terms of four-year college 
careers for them. Table 19 below suinmari^es percentage responses for 
postsecondary educational aspirations for in-school household members 
at various grade levels. 
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Table 19 

Proportions of In-School Household Members ^ by Grade Leval, 
for Whom Varioua Poatsecondary Lgvels of Asplratlone 
are Reported by the Raspondenti 



Aspired Educational Level 

Grade Level 2 Yrs> of Coll, 4 Yrg* of Coll. More than 4 yrg. 

^6 0.5 56.2 5,6 

7^9 6.S 63,6 4.9 

10"" 9.1 66. S 4.6 

Sourcei QueaCiona F, G; Variables 021-041 



The foregoing patterns of iresponse may ba viewed as quite typical 
of the values that are eharacterletlc of contemporary American aocltty 
at large, it seems evident * for example, that relatively few think 
of "going to college" ms algnlf Icantly related 4© a comnunlty 

college career* As le true most everywhere^ for community residents 
In the College's service area "geing to college" means primarily a 
four-year college career, it la Interesting, however, that as the 
Indlvlduala near the time of graduation from high school, the 
proportions in both the two- and four-year college groups appear to 
Increaae. 

Since si4^ aspirations ainount to an historically built-in bias 
In prevailing social values » there Is no particular cause for concern 
about the bias as euch. One should recognise » however, that in tertns 
of actual experience such aspirations are not on the whole very 
realistic. 
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It Is interesting to note that when respondanti were asked to 
translate these aspirations into the realm of eonGrtte cholcei, 
there was a decided shift in reaponsei toward a mora reallatle point 
&£ view. Table 20 below shows the diatrlbufcion of household reaponaes 
to where respondents would like in-school household mMbera to go for 
education or further training after high school. 



Table 20 

Numbers of Individuals Now in School fot Whom 
Various Poatsecondary Education Options 
Are Stated As Preferred 



Number Percent 

Name or Type of Institution (Population Eijijiate^ of Total 

Four-Veai College 5846 47.4 

College of the Mainland 5830 47.2 

Other Two-Year (or Lesa) 

Institution 665 5.4 

^«^tal 12341 100,0 

Source: Question 0; Variables 076-079 



It would appear that when confronted with the need to make concrete 
cholcea* reipondents are about equally divided between those who would 
choose two-- or four-year collerea. And for those who did pick twa-^ear 
colleges. It Is encouraging that their local Institution is the over-- 
whelming preference. 
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The combined effect of these two tables Is to suggest that. In 
spite of traditional social values, community college careers generally, 
.nd College of the Mainland In particular, are Increasingly accepted by 
community residents as an appropriate way to realize one's aspirations 
for further education or training beyond high school. The CoHeg» 
might consider ways to increase community awareness of Its opportunities 
for career education, and of Its college transfer program as an attrac^ 
tlve alternative to seeking entrance Into a four-year college lnm,edlately 
after hlgK school, 

^MimMm^ZMMmSl- Tn seeking to Increase community awareness, 
a question of some Import may bei ar« the proportions of College of the 
Mainland and other postsecondary education aspirants similar among the 
five districts surveyed? Table 21 provides Information in this regard. 

The estimates of school districts show considerable variation by 
district in the proportions of postsecondary education aspirants who 
would like to attend College of the Mainland. These range from a high 
of 62 percent of those named from Santa Fe, to a low of 29.5 percent 
of those named from Dickinson. Unless these differences are a function 
of sampling error and/or differences in Interview approach, it would 
seem that special public relations effort might be eKpended In the 
Dickinson area. 

Mej_ grade point averape and t-m.^ »p <n-n"hnn1 Tipirants. The 
present age of the aspirants for the various postsecondary education 
categories is reported in Table 22. This confirms generally the conclu- 
sion from the data provided In Table 19, which Indicates that as the 
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time of possible entrtnce into postiecondary education neari| College 
of the Mainland becomea a more frequent aspiration. 



Tabi^ 22 

Numbers and Proportions of Individuals Now In School with Various 
Poetsecondary Education Aspirations, By Age 



M m Currant Aea 

Name or Type ^ 

of Institution Below 13 13 - 20 





No. 


Percent 


No. 


Pftr&ent 


College of Mainland 


2689 


42.4 


3056 


52.4 


Other Two-Year 


279 


4.4 


386 


6.6 


Four-Year 


3372 


53.2 


2388 


41.0 


Totals 


7340 


100. 0 


5830 


100.0 


Source: Questions 0 


and D; Varii 


ibles 076-079 and 


014-020 





Of ^tie individuals named for each postaecondary education option, 49 

percent of those named for College of the Mainland, 62 percent of 

those named for other two-year colleges, and 36 percent of those named 

for four-year inatltutiona also had reported a prior year grade average 

In school. For the College of the Mainland aspirants, this was 2,97 

(on a 4-point scale); for the fout'-year aspirants, 2,86| and for the 

others, 3,03, Thus^ there is no evidence that College of the Mainland 

is leas attractive to students of higher academic performance levels 

7 

than those for whom four^year options are named. 

Table 23 presents the numbers and proportions of in-school post- 
secondary education aspirants in the various categories by race* Although 
Mexican-American students at College of the Mainland have seemed slightly 



^Sourcei Questions 0 and Hi Variables 076^079 and 042-048, 
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under-represented as a racial group against the proportion of 
MeKican Amerlcani In the total population of the sending areas there 
is no evidence that they aspire less frequently to College of the 
Mainland than do the white, or black groups. Taking the College of 
the Mainland aspirant group as a whole (5830 Individuals)^ 55*8 
percent are whitaj 24.3 percent are black, 8*1 percent are MeKican-- 
American j and 1.7 percent some other race* 

Table 23 

Numbers and Proportions d$ individuals , Now in School , 
With Various Postsecondary Education 
Aspirations, By Race 



Name and Type 
of Institution 


Analo 


Black 


Hex. 


-Amer , 


Other 


COM 


No. 

3838 


% 

46.5 


No. ■ % 
1417 46.8 


No. 

474 


% 

53.0 


No. % 
99 63.9 


Other i-Yr. 


384 


4.6 


208 6.9 


73 


8.1 


0 0 


4~Vear 


4039 


48.9 


1043 46.3 


348 


38.9 


56 36,1 


TotaLl.s 


8261 


100.0 


2^88 100.0 


895 


100.0 


155 100.0 


Sourer; Questions 0 


and BE; 


Variables 076- 


-079 and 


255. 





Educational Interests of Individuals Not Now in School but Wlio Majr Enter 
Postsecondary Education in the Next Five Years 

In answt-r to the quest iol^ as whether there were household mmibera 

not now in school but who might enter postsecondary education in the 

next five years, an esttaated number of about 6900 such individuals were 

identified* Table 24 presents the proportions naming College of the 

Mainland as the most likely iDcalej versus the proportions naming any 
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other institution, by district. Again ^ Dickinson residents seem 
exceptlomi for thtlr liast frequent naming of College of the 
MalTiland as axi option* hoTOV^arj of the eittmated market of 6913 
indl\rlduals in this category^ College of the Mainlard is saea the 
probable Institution for 78.8 percent of this group* 

Ape ^ Those out of school but \^ho are likely to return shortly 
represent an important constituency. The distribution of this group 
by age is shown in Table 25, Although the largest absolute numberi 
are In the 26= to 45"year-'Qld age bracket, the proportions for whom 
College of the Maliiland rather than another institution is named 
Increase generally as one goes up the age range. Also, of the 6913 
Individuals namedj 1726 , or about 25 percent of the total, are in 
the 0 to IS^year-^old age bracket (suggesting that eorne individuals now 
In school may have been erroneously named and tallied). Of the 
remaliider, 1647 Cor 23*8 percent) are 19-25 years old. 2626 (or 
38 percent) are 26--45 years old; 798 (or 11.5 percent) are 46-65 
years old; and only 116 (or 1,7 percent) are over 65, 

Race , l^hen this group of presumably out-^of-echool individuals Is 
examined by race, there Is, as in the cage of individuals still In 
school, a larger proportion of the postsecondary education-^asplrlng 
MeKlcan-Amer leans (almost 90 percent) naming College of the Mainland 
than Whites or Blacks. These data are given in Table 26. 

The data in Table 26 also show that of the total College of 
the Mainland aspirants, 67.1 percent are White 26*3 percent are Blacky 
and 6*5 percent are Me5<lcan American* 

Employment Status * The current employment status of ^he out^of'- 
school poatsecottdary education aspirants would Bern particularly 
relevant (Table 27)» Of those 5446 individuals named for College of 
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percent unemployed ^ and 1,1 percent r^clred; no employmertt status 
data was reported for 13.1 peTrcent* 

Table 27 



pTraportion of Individuals in Varioi^ Emplo3mient 
Statuses, hy Postsecondary Education Aiplration 





Employed 


Unemployed 


Retired 


No Data 


Total 


COM Out-of-School 
Asp irants 


51.0 


33,7 


2.2 


13.1 


100 


Other Institution 
Aspirants 


57.8 


21.2 


0.9 


20,1 


100 


Total Aspirants 


52,4 


31.0 




14,6 


100 


SQUTcei Questions AP ftH^ If 


Variables 192^ 


-199 and 


04f-055 




Table 2.8 shows 


the propdr 


tions of those 


employed 


full-time v«rsu5 



part--tline5 by postsecondary education aspiration category. 



Table 28 

Proportions of Eniployed Individuals Working Full-time Versus 
Part-time, in Various Postsecondary Education 
Aspiration Categories 



Full»Tlme % Part-time % Total % 



COM Aspirants 88.9 11.1 100 

Other Institution Aspirants 92,1 7.9 100 

Total, Aspirants 89, S 10, S 100 

Total, All Employed in 

Population 89.6 10,4 100 

Source: Q\i€stlons AP and J; Varlablea 192-199 and 056-062 . 
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About th©. same proportion of pnrt-time ^ployed Individuals as in tha. 
tetal population of employed may return to postsecondary education: 
tihera. ii eleatly no heavy prepondranee^ a£ part^tirne workers a$ ppposeci 
-to £iiil--Linie workers in the potential College of the Mainland or other 
postsecondary education groups* 

Occupa tional categ ories . Although numbers in each occupational 
category for those out--of-school postsecondary education aspirajits 
included in the survey are too small for accurate population estimates, 
the occupational distribution is nevertheless of interest. These 
data^ for the College. o£ the Mainland aspirants^ other postsecondary 
education aspirants, and total population (postsecondaty aspirants 
or not) are given in Table 29* 

In general, the occupational categories og oui^of-school College of 
the Mainland aspirants follow those for the total population (except, 
of course, for the "no data" cateogry, which contains In-school individ- 
uals and minors); yet, College of the Mainland seems ta appeal to 
proportionally more Chan in the occupational category tor the total 
population in the f Qllowinf" a^reas : Professional and T&chnicalj Clerical 
and Kindred, Sales ^ Serviee Workers Other than Private Household, and 
Housewives. 

Objectives , Perhaps Bvan more relevant for the ou*-of^school 
postseeondary education aspirants than occupational field are Che 
reasons given by the respondents as to why these individuals may 
return to school* These data are given in Table 30. 
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Table 29 

Occupatlpiial Distribution of Out-of-'School Postsecondary 
Education Aspirants and of Total Populi^ion 



pQ^tsecGndary Education Category 
Other PSE 

Occupational Category COM Aspirants Aspirants Total Population 

No. % No, % _ _ No. ^ % 



Prof . , Tech* j and 







12 . 1 


370 


25.2 


9014 


10.2 


pAi*Tn^"r^ and Fa"rffi 

Managers 


0 


0 


0 


0 


56 


0.1 


Other Managers, Offlc-- 
iais, and Proprietore 


241 


4.4 


102 


7.0 


3673 


4.2 


Clerical and Kindred 


702 


12.9 


18 


1.2 


7120 


8.1 


Sales 


171 


3.1 


21 


1.^ 


2149 


2.4 


Craftsmens Foremerij & 
Kindred 


419 


7.7 


145 


9.9 


7083 


8.0 


Operatives 


337 


6,2 


54 


3.7 


5019 


5.7 


Private Household Workers 


83 


1.5 


0 


0 


947 


1.1 


Other Sarvice workers 


947 


17.4 


166 


11.3 


6545 


7.4 


FarTn Laborers & Foremen 


13 


0.2 


0 


0 


164 


0.2 


Otlier Laborers 


239 


4.4 


47 


3.2 


4967 


5.6 


Housewives 


604 


11.1 


32 


2.2 


8157 


9.3 


Military 


27 


0.5 


76 


5.2 


605 


0.7 


O^upation Not Reported 


23 


0.4 


0 


0 


721 


0.8 


Nq Data; Still In School 
Unemployed, etc. 


982 


18.0 


437 


29.8 


31,773 


36.1 


Sourcei Questions AP and 


Kj Variables 


192-199 and 


063-069. 
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Table 30 

Proportions of Out-of --School Postsecondary Education Aspiraits 
I^io Have Various Reaf?ons Cor RG^entry 



Reason for Re-Entry Percent Response 

To learn or Improve Job Sklija 36,1 

To Obtain a College Degree 36,0 

To Take a Course of Special Interest 16,6 

To Earn Transfer Credit 1*9 

Some Other Reason 9,5 

100.1 



Sources Questions AM-AP, Variables 187-191* 

It seems clear that those planning to continue their schooling 
have quite definite objectives, In particular, job skill training 
or to obtain a college degree. 

Why College of the Mainland? Finally^ with regard to the out-'Of- 
school postsecondary education aspirants, it is of interest to know 
the reason why College of the Mainland is perceived as an appropriate 
option for those for whom this institution was named* Table 31 
provides these data. 
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Table 31 

Proportions of Out--of-School College of the Mainland 
AsplrantB with Various Reasons 
for Attending COM 



Re a so n Percent Response^ 

Close and Convenient 77*5 

Reasonable Cost 25,0 

Can Meet Admissions Standards 23,6 

Offers Needed Courses 18*9 

Good College/Good Instructors 15*0 

Other 11.9 

Sourcei Questions AQ, Variables 197^200 

*Notei Percentages exceed 100 since some gave more than one 
reason. 



The most significant point here seems to be that for thoae who must 
pursue their education within pragmacic constraints, accessibility of 
the College (proxlmitys costj ability to meet admlisions standards) are 
the governing factors, ThiB inference can be tested by eKamining 
corresponding reasons given by those who had indicated they did not plan 
to attend College of the Mainland. Table 32 below eHamines these 
reasons . 
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Table 32 

Proportions of Out- of ^School pQEtsecondary Education Aspirants 
Not Choosing College of tha Halnland, For Various Raasons 



Reason Percent Response 

Courses Inappropriate 23.1 

Four-year Collage Preferred 21.1 

Relocation 9*4 
Quality of Courses or of Collnge 

Inapproprlati 7*7 

Scheduling Problems 3.2 

Cost 1.2 

Other 17.7 

Blank or No Response IS^j 

99,7 

Sources Question Variables 201-^204 



The pravalling reasons given suggest that it is indeed the ca^a that 
reasons other than purely academic are the governing factors in 
choosing College of the Mainland among the group which plans further 
education In the next five years; and conversely ^ that for those who 
did not choose the Collegei a perception of College of the Mainland 
as less than a four'-year Institution could be the dominant governing 
factor in their choice. It is impossible from the data to determine 
if the "courses inappropriate" are another expression of this factors 
which it may or may not hm^ particularly in view of the general level 
of acGeptability that the College has in the commurilt^ as a whole* 
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Indeed I since other interpretations of the phrases cited are possible, 
It Is probably best to conclude that the issue is merely an incidental 
Aspect of the general social atcituda which continues to perceive a 
four-'year college career as moi^e prestiginus than attendance at a 
community college. 

Educational A spirations of Those Not Plan ning Re-entry into School or 
Po B tj ec 0 nd ar y jdu^c a t jo n , hut Wn o Could Bene f i t f r om Further Ed u c a £ i u n_ 

Thus far in this chapter, note has been taken of the estimated 

12 j 341 individuals now in grades 1^12 who may later attend college ^ and 

of an estimateU 6 5 913 IndivldualB now out of school but who reportedly 

may re--enter In the next five years. Still another College of the 

Mainland or other postsecondary education market may exist among Indi-^ 

viduals not Included in the above two categories, but for whom the 

respondents feel further education would be a benefit. The numbers 

so revealed in the survey are shownj by district^ In Table 33; this 

category adds another eetimated 8111 individuals for the five districts 

combined* The category is then further analyzed in Tables 34^j/ 

by age, race and employment status* Generally, these data agree with 

similar data for those out of school and planning to return In the 

next five years. 

As before, College of the Mainland appears proportionally less 

popular in comparison with other options among Dickinson residents , 

than is true for the other districts. 
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ME' distribution of this group by age is presented in Table 34 
on preceding page. 

Those shown as in the 0-12 age categoi^y certa:.nly represent arror 
Qt ana sort at another. The 13^ to IS'-year'-old category could reflecc 
school drop-ou'ts* The most interesting summary aspect is that un the 
whole, 85 percent of this group name College of the Mainland ^ and 
generally the Crequen-y of COM mention goes up with age. 

Race, Racial distribution of this category is as follows: 



Table 35 

EstiTnates of Numbers and Proportions of Out-of ^School Individuals 
Not Planning Postsecondary Education^ But Who Are Perceived as 
Potentially Benefiting from Postsecondary Educationj By Race 



Name or Type of Race 

Institution White Black MeK.-A iner . Qthor 

NoV % No," % No. ^ No/ %" 

College of the 

Mainland 52.24 82.3 896 97,1 66C 94,4 113 80.1 

Some Other 

Institution 112^ 17.7 27 2.9 39 5,6 28 19.9 

Totals 6348 100 923 100 699 100 1 %1 100 

Source: Questions BE and AW; Variables 255, and 222^225 



Taking the College of the Maii\iand aspirant population in chis category 
as a whole (total number - 6893), 73*8 percent are Whlte^ 13,0 percent 
are Black, 9.6 percent are MsKican American, and 1,6 percent are some 
other group. 

Employment status ^ The distribution of this group by employment status 
I is provided in Tables 36 and 37 below. The most significant feature of 
these analyses Is that the majority of this particular group Is 
employed, most of them full-time. 
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Table 36 

Proportions of Out-of-Sohool Iiidivlduals Not Planning Postsecondary 
Educadion but Benefiting Therefrom in Various Einplojnnent 
Statuses, by Postaecomdar^ Education Aspiration 





Status 

Not (Jiven Employei 


Un- 
d Employed 


Retired 


Total 


College of the 
Mainland 


7.4 


54.2 


35.0 


3.4 


lOO 


Otlier Postsecon- 
dary Education 


8.3 


62.7 


27.7 


1.4 


100 


Total Aspirants 


7.5 


55.5 


33.9 


3.1 


100 


Source: Questions 


I and AW; 


Variablas 


049-055 and 


222-225. 





Table 37 

Propartlons of EEnployed Individuals Working full-time Versus 
Part-tlnie Mho May Benefit froni Postsecondary Education, 
by Postsecondary Education Aspiration Categories 





Tu 11- time 


Part-time 


Total 


College of the Mainland 


89.2 


10.8 


100 


Other Institutions 


86.9 


13.1 


100 


Totnl, Aspirants 


88.8 


11.2 


100 


Total, All Eniployad in 


89.6 


10.4 


100 



Populat Ion 

Sourcai Questions J and A.W| UaTtableB 056-062 and 222-225 
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fehsr ^aracteristt es. Evgh though respondents In this category were 
only coiicirned ^ith househald n,en,bars «ho could Benefit from (though not 
mcaasarlly enter) postsecondary educatioti, such respondents were asked 
CO idencify possible otjectlvas such members might pursue, as well as 
the llk.lihood Chat they mlaht actually enter postsecondary education 
Within the next five years or thereafter. Tables 38 and 39 below 
provide the distribution of responsea. 



Table 38 



Proportions of Out-of -School Aspirants Mot Planning Postsecondary 
Education Who Would Benefit Therefron,, Stating Each Purpose, 



by Posts € 


icondary Education 


Category 




Purpoa^e 


COM laplranta 


Other Instit. 


Total 


Job Skills 


44.8 


20.0 


^1.0 


Transfer Credit 


2.4 


9.8 


3.5 


College Degree 


12.8 


50.1 


18.4. 


Special Interest Course 


29. 7 


13.1 


27,2 


Other 


8.7 


7.2 


6. S 


Ed . in General ; to learn 


0. 3 


0.0 


0.3 


No Response 


1.3 


0.0 


1.1 


IJnknoOTi 






2.0 


Totals 
1 


100.0 


loo.ii 


lOO.O 


Source: Questions AT and 


AW; Variflbles 210. 


-213 and 222-225. 
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Obviously, the majoT difference between College of the Mainland 
3Bplrants in this category and other poitsecondary educatloii ^aaplranca 
ta that highest proportlona of COM aspirants are interested in job 
sklUi ©1 special Interest courses, ^hile other postgecondarjf educatloti 
aspirants are principally Interested In obtaining a college degree. 



Table 39 

Proportions of Those Who Mlgiit Benefit from Postsecondary 
EducatlQn, by Reported Likelihood Attendance 



Likelihood of Attendance 


COM 


Ocher 


Total 


Likely to Go 


59.5 


69.3 


61.0 


Unlikely to Go 


4.0 


11.5 


5.1 


Uncertain 


36.5 


17.0 


33.5 


No Data 


0 


2.2 


0.3 


Total 


LOO.O 


100,0 


99. 9 


Source: Quesclons AU and Al 


■I; Variables 214- 


■217 and 222- 


■225 



In generaU the data pxasented in Table 3 9 indlcace the respondents 
felt that almost two-thirda of Individuals named as not planning to 
enter postsecondary educatloti but eKpecced to benefit therefrom are. 
In general, likely to return to school* VJhat la puzzling ^ howmvw^ 
is that more than twice as many proportionally of the College of th% 
Msinlarid aspirants are reported uncertain or unlikely to go back co 
sw' Lwl than their other postsecondaTy education countefparti. 
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Potential Marlcet Summary; Total and College of the M ainland 

Table 40 teloi^ provides a statistical recapitulation of the 
postsecondary education market in the mainland portion of Galveston 
County for those nurrently in school^ out of school but likely to 
recurn, and others perceived as likely to benefit from postsecondary 
education. A slnillar recapituiation of the College jf ^ he Mainland 
portion of tills market la given In Table 41* Botxt t.r, as provide 
analyses by district and by total service area. 

Thus^ the eacifnated total market for postsecondary education In 
this service area consists of a projected 27,365 IndlvldualB, or 
approKlmately one-third of the area's total population* Some 4 5 tox- 
cent of these Individuals (represeTitinf| 1^*3 percent of the area 
population) are still In school^ but are reported as aspiring to 
postsecondary education. About one-fourth (represenrlng 7,9 percent 

Che area population) mmm. out of school but may enter in the next 
five years, ^^ea^ly one^thlrd (representing 9.2 percent of the area 
population) are out of school but are perceived as being able to 
benefic from further education- 

A comparative review of . ibles 4 0 and 41 discloses some signifi- 
cant features, especially In terms of the separate districts* For 
example, It is obvious that Coll 76 of the Mainland is a major force 
in the Texas Cicy dlstric*: where the total postsecondary niarket in 
estimated to conilit of 9716 IndivlduaJa, or 41,8 percent of the 
population of that districts 7 521 Individuals in TsKas City (ene- 
third of the total population) are seen as likely to name College of 
the Mainland specif icriliy as their preferred option for continued 
schooling. This amounts to 77,4 percent of the postsecondary education 
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market in the Texas City district. In Dickinson and Ssnca Pe, at the 
other •xtreme, only 14.0 an. percent, respectivsly , of the 

dlstelct population would appear to identify Collagft of the Mainland 
S3 thale cheice. Nevertheless, this Is 69.4 percent of the total 
postseeondary education market In Santa Fe. In Dickinson, It drops 
off t© 48.6 percent of that market. 

Taking the service area as a whole, out of the ?.7,365 individuals 
who appear t© be postseeondary education aspirants, about two-thirds 
ean be ppejaeted as having dafJnlCe interests In College of the 
MsinXand, i.e., approximately 18,000 individuals, with the largest 
eonceutratlon of usplrants In Texas City, followed by LaMarque, 
Bicitlnson, Hitchcock and Santa Fe In that order. Percentagewise, 
Texas City appears to have the Jargest proportion of its potential 
postseeondary market interested in College of the Mainland. Dickinson 
the least, and the three others approximately equal. The fact that 
In all districts but Dickinson, substantial majorities In the 
potential postseeondary market are likely to identify College of the 
Mainland ~as their first Qptlon should offer considerable reassurance 
to thfe Collage concerning tha ef fectiveness of its role in the 
sapvic* araa and, together with other featuras of the markat analyied 
*t langth In prior sections of this chaptar, should sffer some 
fuidftllnes toe mflking that rsla. even more eECactlve, 




TEXAS MUNiCIPAL REPORTS 



MUNi^AL ADVISOEY COUNCIL ^TEJUS 



BE 



go£4BQi OF Tm mainland 
jtmioR muME tumtof 

□alvaato^ Osunty 
Novenbir 11, 1?75 



-4- 



OF GALVOT'ON CQUmf 
LOCATION Of 




QOLLlQi 0^ TM MAim>AKP 



CITY LlMlTi 




FPANaiAL STAIgror {As of August 31* 1975 3 



GgntFml ObligitiQn Pgbt 
Limited Tnx Bonds 
Less I liiS Fund 

Net Debt (1.37^* of A,V, 



186* 6l P^t* eapiti J 



Fopuiatioos 1970 litlmatt = 77*720 Areii 136*92 '^q, Mllio 



Spteial Qbllg^ation Debt 
Tuition i~U3e~Fte~ Revenue Bondo 
jp^olal Fund Balanets 
I&S Fund $-0- 

FA^MT RECORD Never defaulted 



j7i,ooc 



TAX DATA Out Oetobtr 1; Clinquant after January 51. Split 
" parents allowed-, flr^t half by 11=30, s^Qond half by k=3G* 
Ho discounts illowed. 



Tax 


Asseis#d 


Ta* 


f dolitetions Yew* 


Year 


Valuation 


Rate 


Ourrtnt 


Tstal Bidf 


1969 $299,863,710 


$n.30 


96,59 


97.25 8-51-70 


1970 


JS6,U8^*, U92 


.U8 


96,47* 


97*15* 8»Hm1 


1971 


3U5.055,177 


.60 


56.08* 


97.05* S-31^72 


1972 


36^ ^26,565 


.60 


96.92 


97,95* 8-51-73 


1973 


373,186,996 


.60 


96.25 


97. 75 8-U-7^ 


lf7U 


Ui 7, 30^,318 


.60 


94*68 


96.16 B-1I-75 


1975 


i492,Q2o,853*» 


.60 







^Litigation - The above col Itet ions hav# betn adjusted by the 
Mimic ipai Advisory Counoll to reflect the results of a suit 
with Houston Llghtlm and powtr Company, »tttied in OctDber, 
1972 and subiaguently paid. The adjustments shown btlow have 
been Inclyded in the aiflounti shown above* 

1970 

Total Assesantnt of Houf^ton 

Lighting and Power Co* 
Less I Aiat acknowledged k eisrowed 
by Houaton Lighting k Tomr Co# 
m% in aotual Litigation 
Ant ordtred paid hy Couitt 
Ajut ordered charged off by Court 



♦flnorease In baalE of MMsament from 



llMTT^ 
1^, 71T.N9 



1971 

$i8y,4§T.7t 
ii,i<47. fa. 



TSm Rate Lliaitat^gni Iffipo^ed by statute: |1,00 per $100 
assessed valuation including not to exceed, jo, 50 for debt 
4irvicei Local referendurfi limiti tax rate for local main» 
tenanct t@ $0*60 (chapter $Li TmKnB Education Code), 



Tjjc Rate Distribution 
Looii Haintenance 
lifi Fund 
Total a 




DETAILS OF QENmAL _QBLIQATI0N lyp 
Limited Tax Bonds 



3. 80s 
3,90^ 
4s 

{4,m7M) 

7- 



5h 



"^OTie Ber»67 2-1-67 1 {— — ^ 
Mtya 8J/92 Ca 2=1-82 (5M) Mtys 2^1 
fOM»76; IOOM-77/SO; l20M-Sl-i2j 
120M-83; 15QM-8VS6| 
150M-87=a8i 200M-89/92 



Outstanding 
2236 ) ( VEWS J 



$2,390, 000 



00 aer«70 11=1-70 mm 11 (88-2236 or 32-1) 

(Vise) ca see below (IM k 5M) Mtys 3-1 

70M-76| 5oM-77j 70M-78j 75M-79i 85M-80J 

75M-8I1 85M-82J 95K-83S 75H-84j 85M-85i 

loOM-861 IIOM-87J 120M-881 85M-e9j 

iO0M-90j 115M-91I l30M-92i 

345M-9ij 365M-94I 390M-95I 4i5M»96i 440M=97i 

H7OM-98 Mtys 81/98 Da 11-1- iO i 102 J 

reJucing ^ each year until par call is 

reached 11-1-85 3,9$0,000 



00 Ser«7i 5-3-71 Mm 1 (88-2236 )(\^S} 
(IH k 5M) Mtyi 5^1 

30M-76=77| B5^f'78/»©i 

UoM-81-821 
45M-83-84| 
45S-85 I 
50M-86 



{53iM) 

ii.tas 

fa 

5i4 

Total Llmitid Tax Bonds 
Paylnfi Agents t 

(J^lj First National Bsiik, tmlia^ 
(^-flSfi) Banlc of the Mainland, Li Mirque 



430. OOP 



J 



:^tJ^E_ OF THE MAINMMD 



TEXAS MUNICIPAL KEPORTS 



BOmmM OF OlHroAL OgilOATjQH PilT_mV|OE RiSUIREM^S 











Total 


Sidi' 8-31 


Frinaieal 


Interest 








$ 180, 000 


* 380,785 


* 


§60,785 


1977 


190. 000 


371.145 




§61,145 


1978 


I0§,000 


361,825 




566.825 


1979 


210, 000 


351.585 




§61,585 




220, 000 


995 




560,995 


1981 


233,000 


329*325 




564.325 


1982 


243, 000 


317*595 




562,595 


1983 


260, 000 


305.105 




565.105 




?10, 000 


290, 940 




560* 9^0 


1985 


280, 000 


277*590 




557.590 


1986 


300, 000 


263.^95 




563.495 


1987 


260, 000 


247. m 




507.945 


1988 


270, 000 


234, 245 




504,245 


1989 


285, 000 


218,845 




503,845 


1990 


300, 000 


204,895 




504,895 


1991 


315,000 


189.895 




§04,895 


1992 


330, 000 


173.845 




503,845 


1993 


345, 000 


160.745 




505. 74§ 


1994 


56^, 000 


136^9^0 




501,940 


1995 


J 90, 000 


111.755 




501,755 


1996 


UI5, 000 


84,845 




499, 845 


199T 


4'»0. 000 


56*210 




496,210 


1998 


000 


25,850 




495.850 


Total e 






IT 


2,216,400 



tm TOD MAHAGgjlig MpM 

0,0, Dibt Serviet Reguiremints for fifoil year 

ending 8-31-76 ♦§60,785 
tm Fundi all 0*0. Issues 8^31-75 $ 48,568 

2975 Xm Fund TsJC t§vy # 90f 407.101 $535* 669» 

*ThB atstrl§t transfers funds §rom Locil ftelntaninoe In 
amounti sufficient to me^t debt a©rvlae requlrtmentf * 

A dafet Mrvige~gr8nt hig be©n approved In oonnictlon with 
Oaneril Obllfatlon Bonds Serlea 1970, HEW will make annual 
payiBsnts based on the dlfferenoa betwatn (1 ) the average 
annyal d#bt strvlQe cost pn the bonds sold to finanoe the 
"Approved Projeet Cost" when completed and (2) tht average 
aimyal debt iervloe that would have resuittd had the bonds 
been sold for par at an inttraEt rate of 3%^ First pajTnent 
will be made at least 15 days prior to the first anniversary 
paymtnt or principal pasntient due after approved projist Is 
csMSpittid and ofioupl^d, Th% armual grant Is |252,289, to run 
for 18 years beginning In 1975- 

Qpgjg;! O^5AT_I0rJ_ BONDS AtJTHORlZBD_Bl^ tpjlSStgp None 

BETAlliS OF TUmOK AND USE RSVEmre WWB 

Outstanding 
8^31-75 

(I9OH) Tultn k Uie Fte Rev Ser^ip 5"1^69 I 

(88-204) da AID Htys 5=1 
5S 24M- 76/78 $72,000 

paying Agent 1 

(88-204) Texas Olty Nations? Bank, Texas Glty 

FMTIHjjra^ raOVlSIONS Or_THl TUIflQN_AflD U^E FEl REVENUl^ 
gjffi IjiPfNTURl ^ ^ ^ 

1, RivenaeB Pledgt^ Thlj lesue Piynient of this Isuue 
Sfoured by a ple^e^ of and closed lltn on the rollDwing 
revenuis t 

^itjjgn_ghargff l to be set tilde from tha regulir tuition 
in~~attOunts not" 'to excted $15,00 per student enrolled per 
each regular semtstir mud $7,50 per ytudent enrolled per 
eioh iw^ar session in yGcsrdanae with Art, Sfll5r-fi, VA03. 



I, 



^geiai Funds Created by toainjugj coiaparing balanoai In 
each whioh are" ^i^Wy requiria and presintly required 
by indint^'ra provisions as coipartd to igtual baltnsea 
on hind: 



Spaeial Funds 
XB£ Fund 



Reqyired 
mtimati 

Bslanat 

Not Appllaabii 



Bequirad 

Preatnt 

Baianti 



Aotual 

^eient 

BalanQB 



*Stal-annual depoiits are raqUirfd on 10-15 and 4*15 in 
the amoimts iufflclent to pay next ma tyring prlnclpil 
and Inttriit. 

3* SQverMa RaqUlrad ai a gondltiOtt_tQ lasuangj^^f Parity 
^ndg g droaed Lieng no provisions f^or additional Parity 
Bonds s 



Fiscal Yr 
Btdg 8,31 

1976 
1977 
1978 
Totals 

Avg Ami Debt 



Prtoaipal 

$ 24^000 
24, goo 
24^0 00 

i^Toys^ 





Total 


interist 


Reqttts 


$3» 600 


$27,600 


2,400 


26, 400 


i,.aoo 


25,200 




$79,20Q 




$26, 400 



0Fmf iN5 B£pmmcE k cQimAQE OF amvicE REQgffiEme^S 

condensed st8t^enti~hav^^een compiled ^rom original data the 
isources of which are indicated bel^^^^ 



Tuition" 
lulldlnf Use Fii 
Totil Receipts 

Coverage of Avg 
Annual Reqmte on 
Rev Mb 



Fitp^l ifear Ended 



$30j000 



1,14X 



i.isx 



1.19X 



-0- 



1.23X 



^Audits by Arrington and Arrlngtoni OPAU Z,a Harque, faxas 
** Audits by Cheataraj Brady, Laffartyj and Sox, CPA's, Texas Sityj 

Texas, 

PROGRAH AND_ RATI DATA UHM EMWW Flp 



Birollffiant Data 



Fiscal Yr 



iuBimer_ 



aided 


gall 


Spring 


Firsi - 


sacond 


8-31-71 


911 


831 


393 


302 


8-11-7?^ 


1.335 


1,230 


653 


511 


8-11-73^ 


1,544 


1,498 


713 


491 


8-31-74 


1.565 


1.503 


877 


688 


8«31-75 


1.891 


1,966 


1.115 


8|4 


Tuition fee 


included 


in Tuition 


is provided 






by ArtiQia 2Bl5r-2, 


VACS 





$15, OO/rigiiltr samester 
Build l ' ,ig Use Fee Nona 
mMUl MNDS AUTHORISED BUT UKISSOEP None 



l7-50/|ummer stsslon 



HiOATiNG DEBT (Ae Of August 31, 1975) Kone 



Building lJti_Pie to ftt ehfirged each student enrolled at % 
rate dieiad"reisortible the Board. 



TEXAS MUNICIPAL REPOfiTS 



TaEi ^ Body 

Wcklnson ISO 

Qalyeiton Qomty 

Oil^fston Ce WS^D 01 

dalvaston Co WC&iD |8 

aalviiton Co WCaelD #15 

HltghQoeki City sf 

Hifeehcock ISD 

Ltu Mirque» City of 

Lb Marqua ISD 

Iif agut City, City of 

gin Laon MUD 

Sinta ISD 

Texas Oity, City of 

Tixsa City IW 



$ IjSlO. 000* 

731.755 
173.^67 
558.100 
706.156 

10»368,572 
3. 711,896 
?, 660. 000* 
fe, 318, 5^3 



9*363 



569 
0^3 



8-31.74 
8«3i.75 
8-31.75 
8-31.75 
8-31.75 
8-31'^75 
8-31-7^ 
8-31-75 
8-31.74 
8-31-75 
8-31-^75 
B-3i-7if 
3-31.75 
8^31-74 



y ovipg 

loOo" 

100* 00 
67*11 
100.00 
100.00 
100. 00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100,00 
1.21 
100.00 
100,00 

100, 00 
100,00 



Ovipg 



Total Net Ovlpg Debt 
College of the Mainland 



Jr Coll Dlst 



$6,731.^52 8-31-75 100. OO 



Total Direct and Ovlpg Debt 

{13.9^i^ of A,V. . $882.31 per capita j 

*aroiS Debt 
SCONOHIC BAPKaROUND 



$ 1,230, dOO 
5i 673. 607 
17, 902, 668 
3,074,041 
731.735 
173,467 
558.100 
706,136 
128. 386 
10.368.372 

2,660, 000 
2,316.343 
6,908,569 
9>363, 0^3 

$61,8^*1,381 

j,^3l.^3g 

$68,^72.813 



CQunt;^ Charge teflitlca I Galvt^^tsn County, 1970 popiilatlQn 
ife^.Blt, inereiging 21^0^ from 1^60, located on Gulf doaot south 
of Houston, Gomprlsing the Qalve^ton Matropolltsn Area, tra- 
versed by interi^tate Highway U5, geonomy baoed on minufaoturing, 
ahlpplng. mineral production, touriBm. coBimercial flehlr^ and 
ilaltad igrlcultural production, 1973 oash reeelpta from 
agriculture $5.5 mill ion; $3.3 million oontributed by crop 
pro duet ion. 

197U value added by manufac taring, $395.5 million. Frineipai 
arap^oyers include petroehemicai plants, with threp etnploylng 
over 1,000 persons I a ghlpyaFd tmploys over 1^000 peri^ona. 
Other produotsi plastics, beer, metal production, packaged tea, 
barge repaire, and pipeline coatlngD. Two diversity medical 
branches, a university maritime branch, a= nurilng school 
branch and two county junior colleges hsd combined Fall, 197^ 
enrollment of 8,589, Two deep-water ports handlid 27*3 million 
tons in 197^, 1974 estimated county retail salai, if^U6.5 
million, loth m thejtite,* 17 banlca held 12-31.7^ deposits 
of $398,537*601. 

1973 mineral production $57.7 million. l$7^ crude oil produe- 
tloB, 7,5 million barrtlaj 1974 natural gsi marketed, 118.^4 
billion cubic feet. Two gasoline plants, one cycling plant 
and three refineriei located In coimty. 



County populit left and Family inccme - 1970 Cenouss 



£o^ty 

Nfgro Population "^TfTH^ 

% Spanlih surnames 12,0^ 

Median r^lly income $9,778* 

Rank Amoni Texas Counties 7 

Bel w Joverty Level 11.1^ 

^ Above $15,000 Income 18*9^ 

^ Drban 89.9^ 
Istlmated Effective Buying 

Income Per Household* $11,824. 



State 

18, M 
$8,^*90, 

14.6^ 
16*5^ 
79*81 

$10,825* 



The district la a petrolean-produclnf and induitrtal area, the 
boimdarite of which are coterminous with those of Dieklnion ISD, 
Hitchcock lED, La Marque HB, Santa Ft ISD and Texas City ISO. 
Set the following table for pertinent litfomatlon on cities 
lyir^ within the dlstrlet. 



ERIC 



Olty 

DTck^inson 
Hltcheoek 
La MarqUt 
Alta Lona 
Texas pity 



1971 
Populit|gn 

51565 
16*131 

li536 
38.908 



Builnessis fisttd by No, of fl-31-72 
Dun and Hraditreet Banks Bank Depoaita 



28 
120 

30 
338 



" $27. 32b. 0^3 
10,283,6^*3 
21* 5% 141 

None 
45,454,6^5 



Texas City has three reflnerias with a combined roaxlmum dally 
input capaolty of 471,500 barrels of crude oil* A tin smaller 
md chemioal pi ants operated by Union Carbide and Moniinto aro^ 
among other prinelpal tmployers. Ttxm Port of Texas Olty handled 
20.0 million toni of oarge in lp73» rinking aixth In the state. 

Any data on popiAatlon, value added by manufacturing or pro- 
duction of agrlouiturual produots or minerals are fr^ US Gen- 
BUs or other official iources and in all instincei r«eprisent 
latest data published. 

*Copyrlght 1973# gales Hanagetaent Sitt^ey of BuyJ^^s r swer ; 
further riproduatlon not licensed. 



FT i no ipal ya xp a^ers 
Name 

ri American Oil Co. 
2. Union Carbide Chemical 
Co. 

5* Houston Light k Power 
U, Monsanto Chftmical Do. 

5. Amoco Chemical Corp, 

6. Texas City Reflnir^ Co. 

7. Marathon Oil Go, 

8. General Anaiina 

9. Southwtitern Bell 

Telephone Co. 
10^ Coi^tmity Public Service 

Total (30,71^ Of Total A.V. ) 

FINANCE- COHKIOTID OPFICIALS 



fyps of Property 
hefinery 

Chemical Plant 
mtctric Utility 
Ch^lcel Plant 
Chemical Pi ant 
Refinery 
Refinery 
Chemieai Pliiit 

Telephone utility 
mactrle Utility 



1974 Aasesiid 
Valuation 



63*564, 530 
W,a75,8lO 
29,135,820 
15.281.180 
7*878.565 
7,402,285 
5,268*590 

3,077*240 
2,828,390 

$649,565,735 



president - * . * . Fred A, Taylor 

Direeijr of Actetniatrativa Services . , Edward 0. Brown 
Mailing Address: 8OOI Palmar Highway, Texas City, Texas 77590 
Oalveaton Coonty Tax Assessor^ Collector , Charlaa R. Johnson 
Mailing Address I County Courthouse, Oalveiton, Texas 77550 



ONIVERSfTY OF CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES 

OCT 1 5 

CLEAR! NGHOUSE FOR 
'JUNIOR COUEGES 



Bh/sa 
J 9, 001 



78 



